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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Flower Show in Boston 


GREAT sunken garden, which seemed to be located in 

the midst of a deep forest with tall evergreen trees on 
every side, won both the President’s Cup and the large gold 
medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for Cherry 
Hill Nurseries at the exhibition in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Saturday and Sunday, June 21 and 22. The garden contained 
two pools.and winding walks, which were banked with 
mountain laurel and peonies, hundreds of the latter being 
used in groups of named varieties. 

This year’s exhibition was the largest June show which 
had been held in Boston for many years and peonies were dis- 
played in great profusion in spite of the early season. Ban- 
croft Winsor of New Bedford had a very large collection and 
won first prize in the 300-foot class. He also won the medal 
of the American Peony Society, offered as a sweepstake. 

In addition to peonies, there were many roses and peren- 
nials with one collection of sweet peas, which came from Mrs. 
E. V. Hartford of Newport. Delphiniums had never before 
been shown in such quantities, two especially superb groups 
being set up by James Wheeler & Son of Natick flanking 
the entrance to the small hall. These delphiniums, of the 
Wrexham type, were gigantic in size and beautifully ar- 
ranged, winning a gold medal. Miss Marian R. Case of 
Weston received a silver medal as second prize. First prize 
for a collection of roses was won by Mrs. W. H. Moore of 
Pride’s Crossing (A. E. T. Rogers, superintendent) with 
over 70 varieties. 

Several long tables were filled with 
perenniais, first prize being won by Peter 
Mezit of Weston. A gold medal was 
awarded to William N. Craig of Wey- 
mouth for a collection which included 
many lilies, among them Lilium testaceum, 
L. Martagon album, L. auratum, L. Han- 
sonu, L. candidum, L. pardilinum, forms 
of L. elegans, L. canadense, L. philadel- 
phicum and L. tenuifolium, including the 
apricot yellow variety Golden Gleam. 

Gloxinias are not often seen in Boston 
and a large collection from Mrs. E. V. 
Hartford of Newport (Joseph A. Win- 
sock, superintendent) won for her a silver 
medal. An attractive rock garden, set up 
by White and Johnson of Wakefield, won 
a silver medal. 

More strawberries than usual were 
shown, attention being attracted to a 
collection of seedlings originated at the 
Geneva (N. Y.) Experiment Station and 
shown by the Essex County Agricultural 
School at Hathorn. This collection won 
first prize and an award of merit was voted 
to seedling No. 4435. 


Novel Features at Cincinnati’s Flower Show 


Fifteen gardens in the center of the hall constituted the 
outstanding feature of the first flower show staged by the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Cincinnati and Vicinity in the 
Union Central Life Insurance Building, from May 22 to 24. 
Rustic fences enclosed this area, where many kinds of plants 
were shown growing in their natural environment or in 
formal gardens set off by fresh green grass. The west gallery 
was designed to simulate the wall of a museum, with 18 
framed niches, lined with various fabrics, containing flowers 
arranged to resemble paintings. 

The garden circle of the Cincinnati Woman’s Club won a 
first prize for a pool surrounded by white birch trees and 
graceful hemlocks, with stately spires of foxgloves and a 
lovely grouping of columbine. The ensemble was enclosed 
by a low wall of limestone. 

The Garden Club of Cincinnati won a first for its Italian 
garden with an old brick wall and beautiful iron grill which 
formed a pleasing background for a fascinating bronze figure. 

An old well, which was approached by a path lined with 
masses of pink phlox, blue ageratum and delphinium, stood 
at the back of the garden exhibit which took a first prize for 
the Garden Lovers Club. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Council, 278 persons 
were elected members of the society—the largest number ever 
elected at one time in the history of the organization. On 





A Part of the Exhibit Which Won the President’s Cup 
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June 9, at the commencement exercises of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, the secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, John C. Wister, received the first award of the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott garden and horticultural medal, offered for an 
outstanding contribution to the art of gardening. This medal 
was established by Mrs. Margaret Scott Moon in memory of 
her brother, the late Mr. Arthur H. Scott. The award con- 
sists of a gold medal, executed by Walter Hancock, sculptor, 
in collaboration with W. Pope Barney, and a cash prize of 
$1,000. Mr. Wister was recently appointed director of 
the Arthur Hoyt Scott Arboretum which Swarthmore College 
is establishing on its grounds through the instrumentality of 
the Arthur Hoyt Scott Foundation. The foundation has re- 
ceived gifts amounting to $75,000 during the last year. 

The Spring show of the Society was held at 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, on June 10 and 11. A severe wind and 





Prize Exhibit at the Cincinnati Flower Show 


rain storm preceded the show, causing many of the entries 
to be withdrawn; but in spite of this unfortunate circum- 
stance the quality of the exhibits was very fine. The del- 
phinium shown by Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd of Haverford, 
was particularly lovely, as was the collection of hybrid tea 
roses exhibited by Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson, Jr. of Chestnut 
Hill, which won the silver medal of the American Rose 
Society. 

The Robert C. Wright Rose Medal, the award offered by 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society each year for the 
best individual rose exhibited by an amateur in any class, 
went to Mr. Joseph H. Flagler of Wayne, Pa. Mr. Flagler 
also won the bronze medal of the American Rose Society for 
his collection of ten named hybrid teas. Other prize-winners 
were Miss Emily Barclay of Chestnut Hill, Mrs. Sabin W. 
Colton, of Bryn Mawr, William H. Coster, Jr., of Haddon- 
field, N. J., Mrs. Alan Crawford, of Devon, Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin, of Chestnut Hill, Mrs. T. Williams Roberts, of 
Bala, Mrs. Maurice Bower Saul, of Moylan, and Mrs. Charles 
S. Starr of Haverford. A collection of outdoor annuals that 
attracted a good deal of interest, although not entered in com- 
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petition, was displayed by the Camden Vocational School of 
Camden, N. J. 


Medal Awarded Mrs. Moses Lyman 

The silver medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety has been awarded to Mrs. Moses Lyman of Long- 
meadow, Mass., sister of the late Dr. Walter Van Fleet, 
internationally known rosarian. The medal bears the inscrip- 
tion: ‘In honor of the life work done by Dr. Walter Van 
Fleet in propagating and introducing new Roses.” 


Notable Flower Show at Manchester, Mass. 

Mr. Albert C. Burrage has set up many remarkable orchid 
exhibits in many cities, but seldom, if ever, has he presented 
so glorious a picture as was seen at the annual exhibition of 
the North Shore Horticultural Society at Manchester, Mass., 
June 24 and 25. His exhibit occupied the entire stage and 
was arranged with amazing skill, palms and moss-covered 
rocks being used as a background for the hundreds of rare 
specimens in the group. Mr. Burrage was awarded the 
society's gold medal for this exhibit and a gold medal was 
also awarded to his orchid grower, Mr. Frederick C. Pocock, 
for his skill in arranging the display. 

As usual the show included much high grade material from 
North Shore gardens. The center of the hall was dominated, 
except for the orchid group, by a great display of greenhouse 
flowering and foliage plants set up by Charles C. Walker, a 
new exhibitor. This exhibit was given a silver medal. 

In spite of the limited space for miniature gardens, M. J. 
Curran of Andover set up, near the entrance to the hall, an 
excellent little lawn and garden display, with a gravel walk, 
a background of evergreens and border of flowers. 

First prize for a group of hardy and half-hardy biennials 
and perennials went to Mr. Walker's display of lilies, spiraea, 
gerbera, celosia, petunias, climbing nasturtiums and blue lace 
flower; while second prize in this class was given to the 
exhibit of Mrs. J. H. Lancashire, which contained lilies, 
clarkia, salpiglossis, mayflower verbenas, statice, lobelia and 
lily-of-the-valley. 

Among the plant novelties attracting attention were six 
pots of Clerodendron beljourie, shown by Mrs. Burrage, who 
also won a first prize for a display of gloxinias. Mrs. H. G. 
Cutler had a small but effective orchid exhibit. Mrs. Lester 
Leland won a first for six achimenes, and also showed a few 
specimens of streptocarpus. 





A Horticultural Pilgrimage in New York 

Two of the most lovely estates in the vicinity of New 
York City were visited by members of the Horticultural 
Society of New York on June 18. This so-called horticultural 
pilgrimage to the home of Mrs. H. M. Tilford at Tuxedo 
Park and to Skylands, the home of Clarence Lewis at Ster- 
lington, was an extremely picturesque affair. Navy blue 
streamers, with the name of the organization in gold letters, 
were attached to the 97 cars which took the trip. 

At the foot of a series of terraces, which fall away from 
the commanding site of the Tilford house, the visitors found 
a perennial border filled with magnificent groups of aquilegia, 
digitalis, delphinium, heuchera and other flowers. At the end 
of this border was a naturalistic planting with a little pool 
tucked away in the middle. There were roses in abundance 
and the beds of hybrid teas were planted with pansies, which 
made an effective and beautiful ground cover. 

Skylands is noted for its rock garden, where many unusual 
species are so planted as to give a beautiful composite effect. 
A large part of Mr. Lewis’ 3000-acre estate is really an 
arboretum, for it contains an extensive collection of rare 
shrubs. Long stretches of iris made a most attractive sight and 
one avenue was lined with philadelphus and deutzia bushes 
at the height of their bloom. A group of magnolias in one 
corner of the garden won the hearty commendation of experts 
who had the privilege of viewing it. 











Cutting Flowers for Indoor Use 


of cheerfulness that fresh flowers, attractively arranged, 
bring into the home. Cut flowers can be enjoyed over a 
longer period of time if certain rules are followed. 

The first thing to be observed is the best time of day for 
cutting in the garden. Flowers should be cut preferably in 
the early morning, or they may be cut late in the evening. The 
chief reason for this is that evaporation takes place at a less 
rapid rate than during other times of day, when the air is 
warmer. A cut flower is still a living organism and contains 
a great amount of water which is constantly escaping from it, 
and this evaporation continues even after the water supply 
has been cut off below. If flowers are left out of water, they 
soon give off much of the moisture contained in their stems, 
leaves, and blossoms, so that they wilt or collapse. Aside from 
the benefit to the flower of being cut early in the morning, 
there is a personal joy that will be missed later on. Never is 
the garden more beautiful than when the dew is on the plants 
and they wake, like little children, freshened for the day. 

The next question to be considered is how to cut the 
flowers from the plants. They should never be broken off, for 
this is very damaging not only to the stems but to the plant 
as well, very often loosening the roots. In most cases a knife 
is the most desirable instrument to use in cutting flowers. 
Scissors will do very well for sweet peas, bachelor buttons and 
a few other flowers that have small stems, but for those with 
large stems or for tender plants, a knife is best. Through the 
stem of the plant runs a water supply which carries moisture 
from the roots to the leaves and flowers. If you use a knife 
and make a slanting cut which allows this tube to remain 
open, it will function naturally in carrying water from the 
container to the cut flower as it is needed. When scissors are 


sex: is nothing that can surpass the happy atmosphere 


used or blooms are pinched off, there is danger of crushing 
and closing the opening so that it cannot continue its normal 
function. Flowers should be placed in water immediately after 
cutting. A splendid rule to follow is to carry a pail of water 
into the garden. As the flowers are cut they shou!d be plunged 
well down into the water, up to the blossom if possible. 

We now come to what is called the hardening process, 
which is merely filling the cut flowers to capacity with 
fresh water and setting them in a cool place. The refrigerator 
or the fruit room will serve well. From six to 12 hours 
are usually sufficient for the flower to drink itself full of 
water. In a cool place, water evaporates slowly, and a flower 
has a chance to retain much of the moisture it absorbs. Since 
a cut flower lasts only as long as it can overcome the ravages 
of evaporation, the advantages of the flower which has been 
through the hardening process can readily be seen. 

In caring for cut flowers it should be remembered that they 
need both fresh air and fresh water. A clean container should 
always be used for them. Since they also need rest, it is 
good for them to be set in a cool place for the night. Once a 
day is not too often to change the water in the containers. 
The stems should be washed and all bruised and decaying 
ioliage removed. It is a good practice to hold the stems under 
water and cut the ends slantwise with a knife. This assures an 
open water-way, for the original cut may have become clogged 
or closed. Clean, cold water is the best medium for keeping 
cut blooms. 

If these simple rules for cutting flowers at the right time 
of day and in the proper manner followed by the hardening 
process and the proper care of them are observed, the handling 
of flowers in the home will be attended by success. It should 
not be regretted that cut flowers last no longer than they do, 





Cut Flowers Used in Relation to a Figure at a Chestnut Hill (Mass.) Show 
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for, unlike artificial blooms, real flowers have a fleeting charm 
of their own. 

—Mrs. Maude P. Holland. 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


Two Unusual Shrubs 


| 9 yr meen maturities this topsy-turvy Spring season at 
Breeze Hill mean nothing, because on May 14 all the 
tulips had practically gone, the early, double, cottage and 
Darwin having bloomed explosively and all together. 

But this was the season of Spiraea Vanhouttet and Vi- 
burnum tomentosum, which will locate the bloom-time this 
year of two superbly effective and quite unusual shrub or 
small tree items. 

Lonicera Korolkowii floribunda came to Breeze Hill on 
April 18, 1913, from the Arnold Arboretum with other 
shrubs, nothing being known about the habits of any of them. 
As growth proceeded, however, it soon appeared that this 
particular shrub was going to make a great specimen, and it 
has so done, showing today some 28 feet in its widest diame- 
ter, with 16 feet of height above the ground. I have had to 
move the walk fronting it three times, and I suspect I shall 
be willing to do whatever else is necessary to accommodate 
a most remarkable shrub. Its young twig growth is a light 
wine color, and the foliage seemingly justifies the Standard- 
ized Plant Names designation of ‘‘blueleaf Honeysuckle.” 
Just now its pinkish, cream-toned, small blooms are in such 
abundance that from 50 feet away the bush has the appearance 
of being covered by a million tiny butterflies. The general 
effect is both massive and dainty, because there is nothing 
gross or coarse or flamboyant about this wonderful lonicera. 

I cannot but reflect on the verdict given it by a certain 
rather well-known nurseryman to whom, more than ten 
years ago, I commended it for propagation as a valuable 
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Meconopsis Baileyi, With the Easier Common Name of Blue Poppywort 
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object in the garden. His comment was that it grew too large 
and would take up so much space that the customer would 
buy only one, when he preferred to sell a half-dozen! 

The other subject which seems to me to provide the second- 
ary focus across the rose garden at Breeze Hill is Chionanthus 
retusa, the Chinese fringe-tree. This came to me as a small 
plant from the Department of Agriculture before I began to 
keep systematic record of the unusual denizens of the garden 
at Breeze Hill, wherefore it must have been about 1912. Its 
habit is more compact than that of our native white fringe. 
Its flowers are more profusely produced, and are somewhat 
different in their fringy quality. The effect in the late after- 
noon, when the sun is playing on this small tree or large 
shrub, is extraordinarily fine. It happens to stand so that a 
lusty Norway maple gives it a green background, and thus 
its fleecy, misty quality has full opportunity to be effective. 
In the still evening or morning hours there is a dainty fra- 
grance to the bloom of this fringe tree. 

It happens that a kolkwitzia is almost under the fringe 
tree, and not far away a Hugonis rose in bloom, while the 
central part of the picture between the two shrubs is punc- 
tuated by Spiraea Vanhouttei and the doublefile viburnum, 
usually called V. tomentosum. 

I hope no one will write me as to where to get these shrubs, 
for I do not know. I am anticipating that some wise nursery- 
man will dig himself out of the pit of Hydrangea Peegee and 
Spiraea Vanhouttei after a while and see how good they are. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Blue Poppywort in America 


ie BAILEYI, which has been given the 
easier common name of blue poppywort, is coy and 
uncertain. Doubtless soil and climatic conditions in America 
are very different from those which are found in this peren- 
nial’s native Thibetan habitat. For a year or two after it 
was introduced into this country, nothing but failure re- 
sulted from attempts to grow it, but it is gradually giving 
up its secrets and a number of growers are reporting success 
this year. Its beauty warrants all the trouble necessary to 
coax it into flower. The blooms which were shown recently 
at Horticultural Hall in Boston excited the envy of all who 
saw them, their clear even shade of blue being almost un- 
surpassed in the flower world. 

In their home land the meconopses grow on grassy 
slopes and in wet meadows, often in the woods where they 
receive both shade and shelter, and mostly in damp cool 
situations, where the air is moist and the soil rich in 
humus. The judgment of growers who have flowered it in 
this country is that Meconopsis Baileyt, or M. betonicifolia 
as it is also called, needs a situation where it is sheltered 
from the sun’s direct rays, for otherwise the lovely blue 
takes on a purplish cast. Moreover, such a situation seems 
to suit the peculiar needs of the plant better than any other. 
Once well established it throws out side shoots which also 
flower. 

M. Baileyi gives plenty of seed which germinates readily, 
especially under glass, but the seedlings have an irritating 
way of disappearing one by one until all are gone. Most 
growers find it necessary to make several experiments before 
they find the right conditions for success. The plant is set 
down always as a perennial, but in England it frequently 
dies out after the second year, a fact which is sometimes 
ascribed to an over-production of flowers the first season. 

In England, M. Baileyi makes flower stems four feet 
high but its growth in this country has proved less vigor- 
ous. The plants at Horticultural Hall had flowers on stems 
about two feet high. The flowers have a tendency to droop 
their heads a little but not sufficiently to hide the beautiful 
golden anthers, which add much to the charm of the 
flower. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


f Commerce whose officials realize that beauty is not only 

in the poetry sense its own excuse for being, but that it 
has a practical dollars-and-cents value to the community. The 
Chamber of Commerce has sponsored ““The Valley Beautiful” 
not for any sentimental reason but because it believes that 


attractive surroundings and tree-lined highways will bring 
more settlers to the valley and hence more persons to buy from 
Phoenix stores. To plant trees because they are beautiful 
appeals to those who already love nature. To plant them be- 
cause they will bring more business appeals to the business 
element which in most places is disfiguring the surroundings 
of our cities with advertising signs. Not that Phoenix there- 
fore has become perfect or that it will soon become so. Let us 
not ask too much. It is encouraging to know that business is 
helping to make the country as attractive as it can. 

The president of the Chamber of Commerce explained to 
me that he could not urge tree planting on all the highways 
of the valley because in the farming districts highway trees 
might injure property values by stealing nourishment and 
irrigation water from the farmers’ crops. No real lover of trees 
would want them planted in positions where they might 
injure land-owners. But as the Chamber of Commerce has 
already gone on record as indorsing tree planting wherever 
feasible, will not the time soon be ripe for it to say, ‘““We 
should like to see trees on this highway? It would be wrong to 
plant them and injure the farmer’s land and his crop. Why 
should our enjoyment be purchased at a loss to someone else? 
We wish to enjoy the trees. Therefore let us (the county, the 
state, or the nation) purchase strips adjoining the highway 
and have the trees on our own property, owning the land as 
far out as the roots are likely to penetrate.” 


Por comme Ariz., is very fortunate in having a Chamber 
° 


Engagements made it necessary to take the journey from 
Phoenix to Redlands by night, a great pity, as it must be one 
of exceptional interest and beauty. Early morning found the 
train descending the western slope of the mountains through 
almond orchards in full bloom and then down into orange 
groves, beyond and above which stretch snow-covered moun- 
tains. This picture, one of surpassing beauty, is familiar to 
most Easterners from the many postcard pictures sent out by 
California boosters. For California does not hide its light 
under a bushel. To those who wish to garden, the advantages 
of California over many other sections are so great that simple 
statements of fact should be enough for the booster. Instead, 
he prefers to send out ridiculous boasts to deceive the unwary 
that here at last is Utopia. Because skilled growers in favored 
sections make money on oranges, persons without farm train- 
ing are deceived into planting or buying orchards in unsuit- 
able locations. California must be strewn with tragedies of 
this kind brought about by shameless real estate promoters 
who go unpunished. 

Intelligent gardeners know that no one climate is perfect 
for all plants. They know that soil conditions vary in places 
not far apart and most important of all they realize that suc- 
cess in growing plants in any climate depends as much on the 
gardener as on the climate. It follows that poor gardeners can 
fail as easily in California with their flowers, vegetables, or 
fruits as in any other part of the country. Conversely, the 
many fine gardens to be seen in California are due to the skill 
of the gardener, just as they are anywhere else. 

And what wonderful gardens Californians have made! 
Drawing upon their native plants and bringing plants from 
all over the world, arranging them all with beautiful taste, 


caring for them skillfully, they have built gardens that are an 
inspiration to the visitor. The casual visitor credits the cli- 
mate. The gardener from the distance, who looks beneath the 
surface, turns a deaf ear to the booster, and he makes the 
acquaintance of fellow gardeners, learns to admire the men 
and women who have often struggled harder than Easterners 
are willing to do to get their garden effects. This is a general 
truth. Some sections have rich soils in the flat bottom lands 
that are planted to citrus fruits, walnuts and apricots, but 
many of those who garden for pleasure prefer to live on hill- 
sides with fine views. Here soil is often shallow and rocky. 
Holes must be blasted for trees and beds trenched, rocks re- 
moved and good soil brought in before gardens are possible. 
Many of the finest gardens I have seen are in such naturally 
unfavorable positions. I met gardeners digging rocks, garden- 
ers spraying for pests (in a truthful burst one man told me 
that for every pest in the East, California had ten) , gardeners 
trying to trap gophers, gardeners resetting trees recently gir- 
dled by rats, and gardeners everywhere complaining over lack 
of rain and worrying whether irrigation supply would be 
ample during the coming year. It was just like home. Always 
something to worry about but always gardeners rising above 
worries and keeping on in spite of discouragements. 


California people love gardens; that is why they have such 
beautiful ones. The same love and devotion will make equally 
lovely gardens in other places, not as quickly, perhaps, but 
just as surely. 

The Easterner is astounded by the rapidity of growth of 
many trees and shrubs. Gardens that would take ten or 20 
years to make in the East have become realities in three or four 
years. But even this carries its penalty; results are less perma- 
nent, more replanting and replacing are necessary. 

The first garden I visited in California, and one of the most 
interesting I have ever visited in any country, was that of Dr. 
S. S. Berry, well known to many Eastern gardeners through 
his writings in various gardening magazines. He has only an 
acre and a half but it is filled with interesting plants sometimes 
planted three layers deep to save room. He grows citrus fruits 
but he grows apples also. He grows freesias and other tender 
bulbs but he grows peonies with them. He grows tender 
shrubs like pittosporum and next to them lilacs. 

Never have I been in such a garden combining plants of 
such supposed widely different climatic requirements. Ane- 
mones and ranunculus were lovely. Lenten roses, Helleborus 
orientalis, were in bloom. Tree peonies in bud and all over the 
place were fine daffodils—not merely Golden Spur and 
Laurens Koster, which I had been seeing for days, but Ber- 
nardino, Cresus, Golden Sceptre and other favorites of mine. 
With them were a host of new varieties from Australia and 
New Zealand. /ris stylosa and I]. reticulata were in bloom 
and some pumila irises, some intermediates, some Germanicas 
and some tall bearded hybrids. What a range of season! Only 
I. Kaempferi and I. dichotoma were needed to give representa- 
tions of the whole iris year. And all this in a city garden that 
also gives its owner oranges, lemons, grapefruit, avocados, 
walnuts, almonds, chestnuts, peaches, pears, apples and many 
vegetables. That is what California will do for a real gardener 
like Dr. Berry. 

Nearby, at Mr. Clarence White’s garden, annuals were a 
blaze of glory, snapdragons and stocks being particularly 
effective. But my eye went past them to the finest white iris I 
had ever seen. It was J. purissima, and I was glad to see it in 
its native state. I have had it bloom in the East, but it is emi- 
nently an iris for a warm, dry climate. 
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Putting the Rock Garden in Its Place 
Mi anaatpin CORREVON’S new book on rock garden 


and alpine plants has just been sent to me and I have 

been browsing through it. Written with a love and 
enthusiasm for the subject which is infectious, it contains 
more fuel for the fiery passions of rock gardeners to spread the 
flame of their special type of gardening across the continent. 
The very charm of the book sends a shiver of dread through 
me, for I fear it will cause many piles of rocks, surrounding 
unnatural-looking concrete pools, to be set down on hereto- 
fore smooth green lawns. Miniature glaciers with moraines 
and other geological features bring a harsh and strange ele- 
ment into the scene when they are placed in billowy green 
surroundings, and when these dwarf Mont Blancs and Mt. 
Rainiers are shaded by a single tall plane or maple tree they 
certainly look ridiculous. In England, where rock gardening 
is a craze, many a small property is dwarfed by huge boulders 
which are entirely out of scale with the size of the place. 

When a natural ledge of rock in a clearing or on the sea 
coast is planted with rock plants, we all see the appropriate- 
ness and beauty of such a treatment. Nor can we help exclaim- 
ing over the loveliness of the curtains of purple aubrietias and 
golden adlumia which hang down the cliffs between Caux 
and Montreux on Monsieur Correvon’s Lake Geneva. But 
where there is no natural place for these charming alpine 
plants, can we not do better than try to reproduce the actual 
Dolomites and Juras? Why do we not put the rock garden 
in its place and arrange our rock plants where they will not 
only be a decoration but fit into the scheme of the garden, 
instead of having them dominate the situation and be an 
eyesore? 

Mrs. William Verplanck in her garden at Fishkill has 
found one way of doing this. She grows her rock plants as an 
edging to the herbaceous borders. The gravel paths in her 
garden are a comfortable seven feet wide. Small stones, about 
12 to 15 inches long, are placed on the edge of the earthen 
beds. The rock plants are set in the earth and allowed to 
clamber over the stones and onto the gravel. Leaf mold, 
sphagnum moss and special soil are dug in around the stones 
to prevent the soil from washing out and to give the necessary 
warmth and drainage. 

Another way to grow rock plants artistically is to plant 
them as Mr. William Robinson has done at Gravety in Surrey. 
He has a dry wall about three feet high, which holds up a 
bank on one side and borders a bowling green on the other. 
This wall, much battened, is aglow with alpines which are 
so placed that one can view them while walking comfortably 
along a perfect English lawn against which the colors of the 
flowers are thrown into relief. Rock plants can also be tucked 
into the crevices of rustic stone steps or planted between 
stepping stones. Mr. Robinson grows some of his semper- 
vivums on the roof of his vestibule which projects into the 
garden. 

The charms and virtues of rock gardens are so well known 
that I need not ring their praises, but as they prevail today 
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in England and America, with a few exceptions, they are not 
artistic and that is my quarrel with them. After all, gardens 
are supposed to be out-of-door living rooms in which to 
entertain our friends. As rock gardens are constructed at 
present, however, they are private botanical gardens: collec- 
tions of choice plants to be appreciated only by the con- 
noisseur. They are uncomfortable places where you balance 
yourself precariously on a narrow ledge, in deadly fear of 
slipping onto some rare androsace, primula or gentian, while 
vainly dodging a shower of botanical terms from the host. 
The rock gardener is not interested in his surroundings, he 
cares nothing for the balance between architecture and plant- 
ing or for the beauty of the gardens of the past handed down 
through the ages; all that interests him is to have the right 
soil and drainage for his rare and difficult specimens from the 


alpine meadows. 
—Helen M. Fox. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


Library Accessions in New York 


The following books have recently been added to the 

library of the Horticultural Society of New York: 

American rose annual, 1930, ed. by J. H. McFarland and G. A. 
Stevens. Harrisburg, Pa., the Society, 1930. 

—_ and biennials, by Gertrude Jekyll. London, Country Life, 
1916. 

Botany of the northern and middle states, by L. C. Beck. Albany, 
N. Y., Webster, 1833. 

Classified list of daffodil names, by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
London, the Society, 1929. 

Colour planning of the garden, by G. F. Tinley, T. Humphreys, and 
W. Irving. London, Jack, 1929. 

Everyday adventures, by Samuel Scoville. 
Press, 1920. 

Flowers and ferns in their haunts, by M. O. Wright. 
millan, 1907. 

Flowers and flower lore, by Hilderic Friend. 2 v. 
nenschein, 1884. 

The flowers of Japan and the art of floral arrangement, by Josiah 
Conder. London, Sampson, 1892, 

The garden under glass, by W. F. Rowles. 
cott, 1917. 

The gardener’s assistant, by Robert Thompson. London, Balckie, 
1890. 

Gardens of the great mughals, by C. M. Villiers-Stuart. 
A. & C. Black, 1913. 

A history of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, by James Boyd. 
Phil., the Society, 1929. 

eae exhibitor, by A. J. Macself. London, Butterworth, 

How to make school gardens, by A. D. Hemenway. N. Y., Double- 
day, 1903. 

In Honolulu gardens, by M. C. Neal. 
Museum, 1929. 

In old Ceylon, by Reginald Farrer. 

= _— gardening book, by Grace Tabor. 


Boston, Atlantic Monthly 
N. Y., Mac- 


London, Son- 
Philadelphia, Lippin- 


London, 


Honolulu, Bernice P. Bishop 


London, Arnold, 1908. 
N. Y., McBride, 


Manual of wayside plants of Hawaii, by W. T. Pope. Honolulu, 


Advertiser Publishing Co., 1929. 
My shrubs, by Eden Phillpotts. London, John Lane, 1915. 
North American wild flowers, by M. V. Walcott. v.1-5. Washing- 
ton, The Smithsonian Institution, 1925. 
Notes on tulip species, by W. R. Dykes. London, Jenkins, 1930. 
Orchid review. 1893-1929. v.1-37. 
Our trees and how to know them, by C. M. Weed. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1908. 
oe orchids. by F. Morris and E. A. Eames. N. Y., Scribner, 
Outlines of the geography of plants, by F. J. F. Meyen. London, 
Ray Society, 1846. 


A practical handbook of trees, shrubs, vines and herbaceous peren- 
—_ by John Kirkegaard. Boston, Williams Bookstores Co., 


Spanish gardens, by C. M. Villiers-Stuart. N. Y., Scribner, 1929. 

be that every child should know, by J. E. Rogers. N. Y., Grosset, 

The vegetable garden, by Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie. 3rd enl. ed. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1920. 

The violet book, by A. and D. Allen-Brown. Taunton, The Wessex 
Press, 1926. 

Wild flowers every child should know, by F. W. Stack. Garden 
City, Doubleday, 1913. 
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Even the Cat Finds Peace and Quiet in This City Garden 


A City Garden With a Breath of the Woods 


YEAR ago we had finished remodeling one of the old 

Colonial houses that grace Beacon Hill in Boston. 

With the coming of Spring our minds turned to the 
possibilities of a garden. The space at our disposal was 16 by 
30 feet, and was piled to the height of the windows with 
bricks and plaster and pipes, old lumber and all the debris of a 
building operation. The part of the yard that was not covered 
with trash had been excavated to a depth of six feet in the 
process of exploring the devious mysteries of a century and 
more old drainage system—antiques are more to be desired 
above than below ground. 


With successful drainage assured and with the removal not 
only of the debris but also of about 18 inches of the top soil 
of the yard—which brought to light an unbelievable number 
of oddities, many of which were identified as of Colonial 
origin—we turned to construction. Truckloads of rich coun- 
try loam were brought in and sifted. We built a pool of brick 
and a six-foot terrace extending the width of the house, of 
foot-square blue slates which had mellowed for a hundred 
years of rain and sun on the roof of the old Boston Tavern. 
One hundred years from now will they still be on the edge of 
a garden, or will they once again be martyrs to commercial- 
ization? Then came the orgy of planting. 

Now, one year later, one steps from the darkness of a 
panelled basement living room onto the terrace where are 
the chairs and tables and other impedimenta of a much used 
place—all this protected from the elements by an awning. 

The focal point of the garden is a fan-shaped pool on 
the right side occupying about one eighth of the ground sur- 
face. About one-half of the side next to the wall is occupied 
by a jumble of rocks down which tumbles a miniature water- 
fall—at will. At each end of the pool is a rock garden burst- 
ing with the early rock plants, such as heather (erica), 
Alyssum saxatile, Veronica repens, Iris cristata, violets, and 
sedums of various varieties. At the near end a feathery for- 
sythia droops over the pool, flanked by evergreens and lilacs, 
around whose roots grow columbines, bleeding hearts, and 
wallflowers. At the far end of the pool a weeping willow 
leans to meet the forsythia. Here a solid background has been 
created with a large arborvitae at the apex, three sapling 


laurel willow trees to form a high screen, and ferns, violets, 
rhododendrons, and azaleas for ground cover. 

The fence, which was originally of the traditional alley 
cats’ highway variety, was first painted green in an effort to 
create a more suitable backyard without undue expenditure. 
This immediately vitiated every natural green in the garden 
and created a ghastly and artificial effect. This was remedied 
by changing the color to a rich brown and later the fence 
was happily covered by ‘“‘slabs,’’ the first cut of a log, with 
the bark side exposed. 

The left background has been built up with arborvitae, 
horse chestnuts, lilacs and yew in the foreground. A suc- 
cession of bloom is made by tulips, irises, delphiniums, ma- 
donna lilies, regal lilies, night blooming stock, the last for 
fragrance, in a border which surrounds the garden. 

In the center of the left wall, facing the pool, is a stone 
seat banked at each end by spirella and broom, and with a 
mock orange and hollyhocks behind it. The center portion is 
a lawn, surviving only through difficulties but serving to 
unite the various sides and angles into a common purpose, 
and lending an air of homeliness and warmth which is im- 
possible of attainment with flagging or brick alone. 

Winding through the lawn is a path of brick stepping 
stones which disappears around the evergreens into the shady 
corner, to lend an air of mystery and distance to our Lilli- 
putian estate. 

—Josephine A. (L. A.) and Philip Dana Orcutt. 
Boston, Mass. 


Automobile Grease for Caterpillars 


|g gateag read with much interest in a May issue the para- 
graph about tent caterpillars, I venture to tell our 
method of dealing with these pests. Early each Spring we 
smear automobile grease completely around the trunk of the 
tree about 12 inches from the ground, and we never have 
any further trouble with tent caterpillars. Probably any 
heavy, thick grease would answer the purpose. 

Curiously enough, the wild cherry seems to be most 


abundant in the vicinity of oak trees—at least in our neigh- 
borhood. 


Larchmont, N. Y. 


—kM. M. Payne. 
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An Unusual but Delightful Setting for a Water Lily Pool 


What to Grow in a Water Garden’ 


the aquatics commonly grown in home pools. If they 
are given plenty of sunlight, warm, still water and 
rich soil, these furnish much bloom for little work. 

The hardy water lilies most often planted are chiefly native 
species and varieties, and the Marliac hybrids. There are, 
however, an ever increasing number of different hybrids be- 
coming available. Nymphaea odorata and N. tuberosa are 
the species native to Illinois. Of the two, N. odorata is pre- 
ferred for pool growing. The pygmy variety, N. odorata 
minor, is choice for tub pools. Yellow and rose varieties may 
also be obtained. The Marliac hybrids offer a much wider 
range of color than the native varieties, varying from white 
to deep crimson, with some exquisite yellow and apricot 
shades. N. chromatella, a strong-growing, good yellow, is 
perhaps the most widely grown of these hybrids. There is 
no reliably hardy blue water lily in this country. 

Hardy water lilies may be left in the pool over Winter. 
The water may be removed about Thanksgiving time and 
the pool filled with leaves and covered with planks. Deeper 
pools may be covered with planks without removing the 
water—and straw, leaves, or other covering heaped over the 
planks. All covering should be removed as soon as severe 
freezing is past, usually toward the last of March. 

While hardy water lilies remain open only during the day- 
time, the tropical water lilies come in both day-blooming 
and night-blooming varieties. The tropical lilies offer rich 
blues and purples, as well as the shades that are to be found 
in hardy lilies. Easily grown varieties may produce flowers 
from 12 to 14 inches across. Such flowers, of course, are pro- 


ARDY water lilies, tropical water lilies, and lotuses are 





*From a lecture by Maud R. Jacobs at the Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago, III. 


duced only in hot, sunny weather. During a rainy, cool Sum- 
mer the flowers are much smaller. Large flowers are obtained, 
too, only when the plants are given very rich soil, and plenty 
of space—the West Parks in Chicago allow 25 or more square 
feet of water surface for each tropical water lily in their 
formal pools. 

The pools in Garfield and Douglas Parks, the largest of 
which measures 170 x 90 feet, contain a total of 180 tropi- 
cal water lilies, many of which are not yet in commerce. 

Of the lilies in these pools, Mrs. Pring has proved most 
satisfactory for white; General Pershing, Nymphaea castali- 
flora, and N. zanzibariensis rosea have proved excellent for 
pink, although a new West Park seedling, as yet unnamed, 
promises to equal if not surpass the best of these; Panama- 
Pacific and August Koch for wisteria shades; and Mrs. Ed. 
Whitaker, N. pulcherrima, N. Daubenyana and William Stone 
for blue. The last variety shows exceptional variations of 
color in the park pools. Frank Trelease, a rich red, is the most 
popular of the night-blooming varieties. The specimen 
grown in the fern room of Garfield Park Conservatory re- 
mains open on cloudy mornings until 10 o’clock or later. 

Tropical water lilies are planted outdoors in the West 
Parks about June 7 or 8 each year. The water over them is 
kept shallow—two to four inches—until the hot days of 
July, when it is gradually increased to a depth of about two 
feet. It has been the experience of Chief Florist Koch, who 
has grown tropical water lilies at Shaw’s Garden and in the 
West Parks for over 30 years, that shallow water during 
cool weather and deep water during hot weather gives more 
bloom from hardy and tropical lilies alike. 

A few gardeners around Chicago have kept tropical water 
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lilies over Winter by the same method as the hardy ones, by 
filling the pool with leaves and covering with planks. Others 
bury their water lily roots in deep trenches in the garden. 
Still others keep them over Winter in the basement. Most 
people who lack greenhouses, however, buy new plants each 
year. The sorts that are most easily kept over Winter with- 


out greenhouse facilities are Dauben, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, | 


Panama-Pacific, and August Koch—the latter a Garfield Park 
seedling named for Chief Florist Koch. These four water 
lilies are viviparous, that is they bear new plants on the 
leaves of the old plants. The small new plants are easily kept 
over Winter in a tub of water in the basement. Of those 
wintered outdoors in the Chicago locality, Pennsylvania, or 
Blue Beauty, seems to have given best results. It is an espe- 
cially strong growing, free flowering water lily in the West 
Parks, often blooming 12 months of the year in Garfield 
Park Conservatory, a record equalled with us only by August 
Koch, which blooms continuously in the greenhouse tanks. 

The lotuses, or nelumbiums, are perfectly hardy here, and 
may be left in pools over Winter with the same covering of 
leaves as the hardy water lilies. The native yellow lotus, 
Nelumbium lutea, and varieties of the pink so-called Egyp- 
tian lotus, N. nucifera (speciosum), are the sorts commonly 
planted. Both of them have huge leaves that stand high 
above the water, and huge flowers borne on tall strong stems. 
They are strong growing and will soon crowd out water 
lilies if they are planted in the same pool. When grown from 
seed, the seed should be filed. Lotuses rarely bloom for a year 
or two after transplanting. They are exceedingly lovely for 
naturalizing in sloughs and ponds, although it is difficult to 
grow them where muskrats are very plentiful. 


Of the other aquatics commonly planted, the water hya- | 


cinth (Eichorina) is perhaps the loveliest, but it rarely blooms 


well around Chicago. Its cousin, the pickerel weed (Ponte- | 
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deria) is free flowering and of exquisite coloring, but is diffi- | 


cult to keep within bounds. The native arrowhead (Sagit- 
taria) has flowers that vary in size from a dime to a silver 
dollar. The large flowered plants are very decorative in a 
pool. It, too, is difficult to keep within bounds. Both pickerel 
weed and arrowhead, as well as wild calla, Calla palustris, 
the lovely rose-colored Polygonum amphibium, and bog- 
bean (Menyanthes) are aquatics worth planting in shallow 
water. They are especially good for the small pool, where 
water lilies are not grown, as something to furnish a hiding 
place for gold fish. 

The thalias or water cannas, T. dealbata and T. divaricata, 
with their vivid purple flowers, always draw much attention 
in the West Park pools and are worth trying in the home 
pool. 


Early Blooming Roses 


EA GULL was one of the first of the garden roses to open 
in the New York Botanical Garden this year. This is a 
clear white, single, climbing rose, with glossy, deep-green, 
smooth foliage and wide-open flat flowers characteristic of 
the Wichuraiana group. It has persistent foliage, which is 
nearly evergreen, and seems particularly free from diseases. 
In sharp contrast with Sea Gull were the rugosa hybrid 
roses, which are upright shrubs with rough leaves and heavy 
branches. They range in color from white double Sir Thomas 
Lipton and Blanc Double de Coubert, creamy Agnes, pink 
double Conrad F. Meyer, single red Atropurpurea and double 
red Rubro-plena. All of these rugosa varieties appear to have 
the long season of bloom and vigorous growth habits of the 
wild parent species, the Japanese Rosa rugosa, which is most 
successfully used as a hedge plant both inland and along the 
seashore. 





The semi-double, cream colored Von Scharnhorst and the | 


light pink Flammenrose were among the first of the Per- 
netianas to bloom. The old deep yellow Persian rose, Zan- 
thina Allard, was also in full bloom very early. 
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25% LESS THAN LIST 


For prompt acceptance for August delivery we offer all the following 
overstock at 25% off from list prices: 


Fee 
22% 3 3% 4 4% 


Taxus cuspidata .........005. 
2 24% 3 3% 4 4% 


American Arbor Vitae 
Pinus densiflora 
Pinus sylvestris 
Col. Blue Spruce 
Col. Green Spruce 
Bhododendron maximum 
Bhododendron carolinanum .... 
Kalmia latifolia (Mt. Laurel) .. 
Box Globes 
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ee 
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44%, 
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JAMES W. EUSTIS 
WACHUCHUNK NURSERY COHASSET, MASS. 
(Private drive off Beechwood Street) 














Guard against the ravages of WHITE PINE APHIS (the 
sucking pest that is particularly destructive this season) 


For Prevention SPRAY NOW For Protection 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must be protected. Expert spraying NOW— 
will prevent serious damage later. Our skilled men know just what is best 
in every case. 
Why not talk to us now about transplanting trees next fall or 
winter? This is a good time to plan, or to see the trees we 
have available for this purpose. Write for literature. 


WHITE & FRANKE 


22 Monument Square 
Portland, Me. 


Tel. Forest 4212 


1368 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 


Tel. Aspinwall 0979 














—& 


H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY £INSECT CONTROL 


® 











Pomo-Green 


The “Green Massey Dust’’ for Roses 
Controls Black Spot, Mildew and Chewing Insects 


Frequent light dustings effect better control than infrequent heavy ones 
Packages of 1 lb. 50c, 5 lbs. $2.00, 25 Ibs. $8.00 


f.o.b. Boston (Unmailable)—TIllustrated Oircular Free 


Feeney Duster 


The Feeney Duster will develop a dust cloud and direct the dust to the 
underside of the foliage. Postpaid $1.25. 


PERRY SEED CO. BOSTON, MASS. 
HUBbard 3200 12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 


VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


Enjoy these “flapper pansies’ all summer 
long, at camp or at home. Fine little plants 
from small pots, ready now. $1.50 for 10 
postpaid, more at ten cents each. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 











“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 





| 








THREE NEW PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


House Plants and How to Grow Them ........ 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them ..... 25 cents 
Se Bl nn ceancdns scent aes seens 10 cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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BULBS 


FOR 


AMERICAN GARDENS 
By JOHN C. WISTER 


Secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


No volume measures up to it in comprehensiveness, or in sim- 
plicity of description and instruction. It brings before the 
gardener and horticulturist the neglected opportunities, the novel- 
ties, the best in bulbs. 

From it the grower may select bulbs to plant which produce rich 
color in the garden for spring, summer, autumn and winter 
blooming. 

Fifty-three full-page pictures serve to illuminate the text, besides 
seventeen line-drawings. 





THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pe MII MIR Soo bales Severe copies of 


BULBS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 
By JOHN C. WISTER 


Price $6.50 
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IRIS FOR NATURALIZING 


There are some kinds of Iris that grow faster than we can 
dispose of them through ordinary sales channels. ‘These 
very vigorous sorts are the very best for naturalizing and 
it is too bad to have to destroy them, because we need the 
ground they occupy. 

If you readers of Horticulture can use any of these, during 
July we will gladly sell them at very low prices, for good, 
strong divisions. 

Per 100 Per 1,000 


Old-fashioned Early Purple ....... $10.00 $75.00 
Flavescens, pale yellow ........... 8.00 60.00 
Florentine alba, white ............ 8.00 60.00 
Honorabilis, yellow and brown .... 6.00 55.00 
EN 8.00 

Queen of May, pink .............. 8.00 65.00 
Sherwin-Wright, deep yellow ..... 15.00 

German Iris, mixed .............. 5.00 30.00 
Iris sibirica, fine blue ............. 8.00 65.00 
Iris sibirica, Snow Queen ......... 10.00 75.00 


The above prices are for July delivery only. 50 of one 
variety at the hundred rate or 250 of one variety at the 
thousand rate. 

We have also, plenty of other fine Iris for naturalizing, 
such as Iris pseudacorus, cristata, cristata alba, verna, versi- 
color and prismatica. These are priced in our catalog. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 



































CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager 

















Genuine “Ideal” Granulated 
Holland Peat Moss 


The Quality of Peat Moss an Important Factor 


Practically every horticulturist, architect, landscape gardener, and 
professional and amateur gardener, now knows the wonderful 
value of PEAT MOSS as a soil conditioner. 

It is no longer necessary to explain its moisture holding qualities, 
its value in breaking up heavy soil, and adding to a light soil the 
properties that go to make perfect conditions for root growth. 
There is as much difference in the quality of the different brands 
of PEAT MOSS now on the market as there is difference in any 
of the other commodities or products that you buy. 


The “IDEAL” brand of GENUINE GRANULATED HOL- 
LAND PEAT MOSS which we import direct, is, we believe, the 
best there is on the market. Our belief is backed up by many 
hundreds of satisfied customers who insist upon having nothing 
but the GENUINE “IDEAL” GRANULATED HOLLAND 
PEAT MOSS. 

We pay _a premium to have the “IDEAL” MOSS ground ex- 
tremely fine, with practically no fibre, and put up in bales that are 
not compressed so hard that it is impossible to work them without 
considerable expense and trouble. If you have never used the 
“IDEAL” brand, a trial will convince you of its superior qualities. 
Orders should be placed early for spring delivery. While we plan at all times 
to carry a large stock in Boston, purchasers should remember that it takes 
from six to eight weeks to get it here from Holland. With the ever increasing 
demand in mind, we are doubling our present heavy orders for the next two 
months, hoping to be able to take care of your requirements. 

Prices delivered in Boston and vicinity or f.o.b. Boston 
freight or express stations. 
$4.00 per bale—1 to 10 bale lots $3.50 per bale—10 bales or more 
$1.50 per bag—Large Grain Bag 
Large Cartons—$1.50 each, sent parcel post prepaid east of the Mississippi 
Write for circular and free sample 
We are also distributors of VIGORO, BONE MEAL, SHEEP MANUBE, all 
kinds of FERTILIZERS and SLATE STEPPING STONES 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
PARkway 6020, 6021, 6022, 6023 





— 
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New Seed and Nursery 
Catalogues 


Ashley, Roy V. (172 Grand Blvd., Battle 
Creek, Mich.) = 
“Trises of personality, peonies, oriental 
poppies, 1930.” 
Bulleri, F. (Scafati, Italy) 
“Oatalogo generale 30.” 
Lakewood Dahlia Gardens. (1654 Bars 
Ave., Lakewood, Ohio) 
“Dahlias for 1930.” 
Landreth, D. Seed Co. (Bristol, Pa.) 
‘“‘Landreth’s seeds, Bristol, Pa.” 

Long, J. D. Seed Oo. (Boulder, Colorado) 
‘‘Long’s garden book, spring, 1930.” 
Longster, G. & Sons, Ltd. (Malton, Eng.) 

“1930 catalogue of Yorkshire grown 
roses.” 
Lovett’s Nursery. (Little Silver, N. J.) 
“52nd annual catalogue. 1930.” 
Maranesi Miro & Co. (S. Giovannidi Bel- 
lagio, Como, Italy) 
“1930. Italian alpine herbaceous plants, 
rock plants and bulbs.” 
Marshall, R. (2253 North La Salle Gar- 
dens, Detroit, Mich.) 


“Tris.” 
Mathews, A. & S. (Westholme, Vancouver 
Island, B. OC.) 


“1930. Mathew’ s selected flower seeds.” 


Maule, W. Henry. (Mauie Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 
“Maule’s seed book 1930.” 
McConnell Nursery Oo. (Port Burwell, 


nt. 
“Hardy plants for Canadian homes.” 


McDonald, Kenneth & Sons, Ltd. (Ottawa, 
Canada) 
‘““McDonald’s garden book for 1930.” 


Meadow Mountain Bulb Farm, Inc. (Gran- 
ite Falls, Washington) 
“Choice daffodils, irises and lilies direct 
from grower to you. Puget Sound 
grown bulbs of superior merit. 1930.” 


Michell, Henry F. Oo. (518-516 Market 
t., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Michell’s seeds, bulbs, plants, 1930.” 

Mitchell Farm Nurseries. (Barre, Vt.) 

“1930 catalog and price list.” 

Muller-Sealey Oo., Inc. (145 West 45th 
St., New York City, N. Y.) 

“Spring 1930. Flowers and vegetables.” 

Muller-Sealey Co., Inc. (145 West 45th 
St., New York City, N. Y.) 

“Bulbs, forcing plants, seeds.” 

Nicholls, J. ©. (114 Overlook Road, 
Ithaca, N. Y.) 

“Trises and peonies, 1930.” 

Old Farm Nurseries. (Boskoop, Holland. 
American agent: H. G. Benckhuy- 
sen, c/o Maltus & Ware, 116 Broad 
St., New York City, N. Y.) 

1930-1931 catalogue. 

Pattison, Mrs. Douglas. (Quality Gardens, 

871 W. Stephenson St., Freeport, 


Til.) 
“1930 Quality Gardens, Iris.” 
Princeton Nurseries. (Princeton, N. J.) 
“Fall and spring catalogue.” 
Rainbow Gardens, Ine. (Farmington, 
Minn.) 
“1930 catalog. Hardy perennials, bulbs, 
flowering shrubs.” 
Southern California Iris Gardens. (Pasa- 
dena, Calif.) 
“Tris, 1930.” 
— Gardens, Inc. (Bound Brook, 


“Hardy herbaceous perennials.” 
Stack, Garrett M. (Guilford, Conn.) 
“Stack’s flowers.” 
Standard Bulb Co.. Inc. (105 West 28th 
St., New York City, N. Y.) 
“Bulb price list.” 
C. Starke & Oo.. Ltd. (Mowbray, Cape 
Town, S. Africa) 
“Seeds of South African succulents and 
other rare plants.” 
Stumpp & Walter Co. (30-32 Barclay St.. 
New York City, N. Y.) 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Superintendent or Head Gardener. Position 
wanted. Experienced in all branches of 
greenhouse and nursery work. Age 50, 
married. W. D. H., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener, Greenhouse man, 35 single, Pro- 
testant, honest, dependable, choice plants, 
flowers, gardens, landscape, etc. Go any- 
where. Al references. Gardener, 46 Brad- 
street Road No. Andover, Mass. 





pee og Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
from Van't Hof &% Blokker, Limmen, 
Holland. Prices F.O.B. New York and 
Toronto. No customs bother. Direct from 
Holland. Grower togrower. Catalog and 
booklet on bulb growing on request. Op- 
portunities for agents and Garden Clubs. 
Write for Terms 
8. B. McCREADY 
430-2 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada 
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IRIS PRIZE WINNERS 


This “PRIZEWINNER COLLECTION” of HARDY GAR- 
DEN IRISES would have cost more than two hundred dollars 
just a few years ago. It is a real collection of PRIZE WIN- 
NING BEAUTIES that have been carrying off the prizes in 
flower shows everywhere. Each is the finest of its type, the 
pinnacle of achievement of the world’s famous hybridizers. 
I have selected the varieties for this “Prizewinner” Collec- 
tion after twenty-five years’ study of the Iris as a “hobby,” 
during which time I have tested nearly three thousand varie- 
ties. It is a collection you will be proud to show your friends; 
they will tell you they never knew there were so many differ- 
ent kinds of Irises in such a wide range of colors, tints and 
blends, and with such exquisite fragrance, some with petals 
like a piece of fine plush, others of a most delightful silky 
texture and still others with the finished appearance of a 
piece of fine porcelain. It is the ultimate in value for the 
money expended. All are hardy, free flowering and of the 
easiest culture anywhere. 

BRUNO—36 inches. This variety sold in 1924 at $50.00 a root. It is 
one of the ten finest irises in the world. Plush texture, with bronzy heliotrope 


standards or upper petals and rich violet-purple falls, or lower petals. 
$5.00 each; 3 for $13.50; 6 for $25.00 


MORNING SPLENDOUR—36 inches. The finest American Iris. Awarded 
three medals. Rich red tone and delightfully fragrant. 
$1.75 each; 3 for $4.50; 6 for $7.50 


PRINCESS BEATRICE—46 inches. An entrancing shade of soft lavender. Iris Opera 
A very large, perfectly formed flower with a smooth satiny texture. 


$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.00; 100 for $50.00 
AMBASSADEUR—46 inches. This exceedingly rich, dark ruby OPERA—24 inches. One of the richest red toned bi-colors, 


toned blend, in a recent vote of the American Iris Society, proved with lower petals like a piece of velvet. 

to be by far THE MOST POPULAR IRIS IN THE WORLD. 75c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3.00; 100 for $40.00 
This, and the foregoing three varieties, are four of the ten varie- 

ties rating 90 and over as an Exhibition flower and a Garden Iris DREAM—S8 inches. A dream of a soft, clear, uniform pink 
by the American Iris Society. toned Iris that everybody is in love with. 


75c each; 3 for $1. 50; 6 for $2.50; 100 for $35.00 50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $30.00 





LENT A. WILLIAMSON—42 inches. In 1922 the American MME. CHOBAUT—36 inches. A most unusual Iris, with 
Iris Society voted this THE WORLD'S FINEST IRIS. It is a groundwork of a soft, pleasing yellow; the silky ruffied standards 


gorgeous flower with campanula violet standards and rich velvety being flushed rosy bronze, while the falls are edged with a button- 
pansy violet falls. hole stitching of Prussian Red 
50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $25.00 75c each; 3 for $1.50; ‘6 for $2.50; 100 for $35.00 


SUSAN BLISS—40 inches. Six years ago you could not have WHITE KNIGHT—24 inches. A sweetly scented flower of 


bought a single plant of this exceedingly choice variety for less * snowy whiteness and waxy texture. 


than double the price of this entire collection. Its introduction 50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $25.00 
created quite a sensation. The color is an exquisite orchid-pink. 
1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 6 for $6.00 MOTHER OF PEARL—44 inches. A large, perfectly formed 


LORD OF JUNE—40 inches. A gigantic blue toned variety flower of iridescent mother-of-pearl coloring and a white throat 
with a delightful cinnamon fragrance. overlaid gold. 
50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $30.00 50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75; 100 for $20.00 


GOLD IMPERIAL—33 inches. The richest and finest deep AFTERGLOW—36 inches. A lovely blending of smoky laven- 


yellow, being a deep, rich, smooth, chrome-yellow of the finest der, soft buff, pearl gray and light yellow. Very fragrant. 


form and texture. 50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75; 100 for $25.00 
$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 6 for $6.00; 100 for $90.00 MARSH MARIGOLD — 30 inches. Rich buttercup yellow 
QUEEN CATERINA—36 inches. A fascinating flower of large standards with pansy textured falls of brownish red, margined 
size and perfect form with soft lustrous lavender-violet coloring bright yellow. 
and exquisite fragrance. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.50; 100 for $40.00 
50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $30.00 SEMINOLE—30 inches. A brilliant velvety crimson bi-color 
MME. GAUDICHAU—40 inches. The largest and finest dark and the originator’s masterpiece. 
purple. An exceedingly large flower and exquisitely fragrant. 50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $30.00 
foe vee © oe Gene © eee Gees Sue Uae Geen PROSPER LAUGIER—36 inches. The finest of the bronze 
SHEKINAH—36 inches. A handsome, clear, soft yellow, with toned varieties, with iridescent fiery bronze standards and rich ruby 
a deeper yellow at the throat and an intense orange beard. falls. 
50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $30.00 50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75; 100 for $20.00 


I WILL FURNISH ONE OF EACH OF THESE 20 “PRIZEWINNERS,” EACH PLANT LABELED, FOR $13.50 
THREE OF EACH, A TOTAL OF 60 PLANTS, EACH PLANT LABELED, FOR $32.00 
SIX EACH, 120 PLANTS, ENOUGH FOR A NICE CLUMP OF EACH, $60.00 


RAINBOW COLLECTION DWARF IRIS COLLECTION 
My space is limited and I must, therefore, move certain stocks to These miniature jewels are especially adaptable to the rock garden, 
make room for the propagation of new varieties. My necessity is or for planting in the border in front of the taller varieties. They 
your good fortune. I guarantee that everyone of these collections bloom in the early spring, just after the crocus has finished flower- 


would cost $25.00 or more if purchased at regular catalogue prices. 


: . 4 ae ing, and come at a time when flowers in the garden are so much 
I also guarantee that every collection will contain such ‘‘Prize- 


winners’’ as Ambassadeur, Lent A. Williamson and others of equal prized. 
value, but I cannot label any of the varieties in the RAINBOW 20 Plants in 4 Choice Varieties, all labeled, 
COLLECTION. For those who wish a garden full of fine flowers my selection, $5.00 
in all the colors of the Rainbow, this is a real opportunity. 100 Plants in 10 Choice Varieties, all labeled, 
50 Choice Bearded Iris, my selection, my selection, $23.50 
without labels for $6.75 ' 
100 plants, Choice Assortment, without labels for $12.00 
j ; SIBERIAN IRIS 
JAPANESE IRIS Many eminent authorities consider these the finest of all Irises. 
I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, some They are rugged and hardy and easy to grow, in any soil or loca- 
almost as large as dinner plates. There are singles, doubles, selfs, tion, in full sun or semi-shade; and are excellent cut flowers. 
mottled and striped effects, soft pastel shades and brilliant color- i ‘ lecti 
ings. Nothing is more showy or striking than the Japanese Iris, 6 each of 4 Choice Varieties, my selection, 
which blooms after all the others have finished flowering. all labeled, total 24 plants, $6.00 
25 Plants in 5 Varieties, mixed, unlabeled, $9.75 6 each of 10 Choice Varieties, my selection, 
100 Plants in 10 Varieties, mixed, unlabeled, $25.00 all labeled, for $12.50 


My 1930 catalogue of 120 pages is free for the asking. It contains a vast amount 
of Iris information and lists the World’s Choicest Varieties. Send for your copy. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Our CATALOGUE is a real 
reference book to assist 
you in beautifying your 
home grounds. 


Send for a copy at once 


Princeton Nurseries 


WM. FLEMER’S SONS, INC. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 








ALPINE PLANTS 


and 


PERENNIALS 


E have just issued an inter- 

esting booklet on Alpine 
plants and perennials. We are 
specialists in this class of plants. 
All out-door grown and the 
rare Varieties in pots. 
To those interested in forming 
collections and building rock 


gardens. 
Write 


Sunridge Nurseries 
GREENWICH, CONN. 














CROCKET’S Collection 


of 


HARDY ALPINE PLANTS | 


2 Collections $6.00 | 


Prepaid for $3.50 


One Each 


Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 

Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexangulare, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 








Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, ete. 

Send for 1930 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





Distinctive Rock Plants 


An unusual list of 
European-Asiatic-Western American 
Plants and Bulbs 


Send for Our Catalog Now 


OREGON GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 487 Portland, Oregon 
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The Planting and Care of Peonies 


r peonies are properly planted they do not need to be dis- 
turbed for a long time. They often thrive in one spot for 
15 or 20 years. As long as they are blooming well and pro- 
ducing large flowers they do not need to be reset. Most peony 
plants produce their best flowers, however, between the third 
and seventh years after they are first planted, although there 
is considerable difference between the performance of sepa- 
rate varieties. Since Martha Bullock, for instance, makes a 
slow root growth it may not be at its best for eight or nine 
years, but Suzette grows so big in five years that it needs 
division. In any case, when a plant begins to send up a large 
number of small stems, the time has come to divide and re- 
set it. 

A peony plant which has been in bad condition for two 
successive seasons should be taken up in September. The 
root rot that is probably present should be cut out, and the 
plant divided and replanted in clean, fresh soil. A plant that 
has stood for at least two years should never be moved with- 
out division. While it is true that a good root with one or 





ot. at eee eee 


Peony of the Japanese Type 


two strong eyes makes a better plant than one with a large 
number of eyes and a poor root, the strong division having 
from three to five eyes, and cut from two-, three-, and four- 
year-old plants, is the best investment for a heavy clay soil. 
Division and planting of peonies may be done late in the 
Fall, but roots planted in September have a better chance to 
become established and therefore do better the first year than 
those planted later in the season. 

It is advisable to prepare the ground for planting peonies 
several weeks in advance. If possible, the soil should be 
thrown out to a depth of one and one-half or two feet and 
then thrown back again. Since this is not practicable in large 
plantings, the ground should be plowed deeply and the soil 
allowed to settle well before the peonies are planted. A few 
heavy showers will bring the soil down to the desired level. 
The roots should be carefully placed with the topmost eye 
from two to three inches below the surface. If the soil is 
light and friable, three inches is the proper depth; but if it 
is heavy clay, two inches is sufficient. A handful of bone 
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Orders for Evergreens 
at Mid-summer Prices 
booked for fall ship- 
ment. Ask for variety 
list, sizes, and prices. 


50 ChurchStreet | 4 








NewYork City 











SCOTCH HEATHER 
3-inch pots $.75 each 
$6.00 for 10 


For sandy soil in full sun, we offer 22 
varieties of this hardy, low-growing 
evergreen shrub. The slender spikes 
of prolific bloom range in color from 
white, pink, carmine, lavender to pur- 
ple, with charming variation of foli- 
age coloring. Sturdy, pot-growr plants 
can be transplanted at any time and 
insure bloom this season. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. A 


Telephone Natick 345 Holliston, Mass. 





For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass'n of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Pruning Spraying Cavity Work 
Fertilizing Bracing Planting 


R. D. LOWDEN 


TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 














GREEN TWISTED 


Steel Garden Stakes 
(3, 4, 5 and 6 foot) 
Inconspicuous and Indestructible 
Wholesale and Retail Prices on Request 


MIDDLETOWN GARDEN CLUB 
Box 575 Middletown, Conn. 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

-75¢ .90c $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required, 
light, sterile, clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
LOAMAT. Roots penetrate. Seedlings transplanted 
to pots or soil without disturbing root growth. 

Price—®6c per square foot 

LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass seed 
grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
indoor decoration used extensively as mat for 
flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 

Price—.40c per square foot 

Special prices for special shapes 
All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
change. Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100—3-inch 
pots, or 25c for sample order. Circular on request. 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass- 





The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal | and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 








Price This Season 


$2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
45 Westbourne Ter., Brookline, Mass. 


PLANT LABELS 


Rust proof: will not turn in ground: 
be read from standing position. Send 20c 
and four plant names for samples, let- 
tered ready for your garden. Free catalog 
plant labels and garden equipment. 


The W. W. Oliver Mfg. Co. 
1487 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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RATS—MICE—FIELD MICE 
How to Exterminate Them the 
Non-Poisonous Way 

For FREE Information Address 


THE 'RATIN LABORATORY, INC. 
3 116 Broad Street J 








New York City 
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meal mixed with the soil at the time of planting is enough 
fertilizer for each plant. 

If the ground is reasonably rich, probably no additional 
fertilizer will be required for four or five years after the 
plants have been set out; but, from that time on, annual 
feeding in a small way is necessary for the most satisfactory 
bloom. Animal manures are likely to cause more trouble than 
good. If they are used at all, they may be buried at least a 
foot deep, so that their main effect is in lightening the soil 
to provide better drainage. Some growers use sheep manure to 
improve the growth of the plants in the Spring, but not 
over a trowelful should be put around each healthy plant. 
Bone meal and hard wood ashes are the best fertilizers. The 
former should be applied in the Fall, as it becomes available 
slowly. Wood ashes, giving quicker results, may be used in 
the Spring. Some of the newer fertilizers on the market, 
which are recommended for general garden work, contain 
too much nitrogen for peonies. This tends to develop the 
foliage at the expense of the flowers. There is generally 
enough phosphoric acid in the soil already to ensure a good 
bloom; and the potash, supplied directly or else in the form 
of bone meal or wood ashes, provides a maximum amount 
of root growth. Yearly applications of these two fertilizers, 
worked into the soil around—but not on—the plants, are 
both safe and beneficial. 

All peonies need plenty of water and frequent cultivation. 
They should have an abundance of moisture not only while 
they are forming their flower buds and blooming from April 
to July, but also in August when the plants are beginning to 
to develop their root buds. If a lack of rain in either Spring 
or late Summer makes artificial watering necessary, the ground 
should be given an occasional soaking to wet it rather deeply. 
Frequent sprinkling is sometimes worse than useless, be- 
cause it tends to draw the roots toward the surface, where 
they cannot provide the plants with a constant supply of 
food and moisture. Cultivation should follow every rainfall 
and watering. If the plants fail to thrive in a given location 
without any apparent reason, it is quite probable that the 
drainage is poor. This difficulty may be overcome by installing 
tile drains just below the frost line. 


When the ground freezes, it is best to cover newly planted | 


peonies with a mulch of leaves, corn-stalks or other litter. 


A Bed of Roses 


aed or none of us would care to sleep in a bed of roses, 
perhaps, on account of the thorns. Yet it is good to dream 
of that Winter day when leaving Sorrento early in the morn- 
ing we drove up the hills between the trellised vineyards past 
the beautiful cathedral of Amalfi to the gardens of Ravello. 
There under the round-topped stone pines and tall cypress 
trees we saw the roses in bloom and picked up acorns from | 
the ground as we looked out over the purple-blue waters of | 
the Mediterranean rolling up over the bay indented shore. 

The next day, December 12, rose seeds in the hips and 
acorns were mailed to Hillcrest Gardens. They were received 
in fine condition, planted at once and in May one little rose 
bush had blossomed. We also have eight little oak trees 
growing from the acorns. The little oaks show quite a variety 
in their leaves, one having the spines and lustre of a holly. 

The bed of roses is well worth watching. The blossom 
that has already opened was a soft, delicate pink. Some of the 
plants seem to be stretching up as if they meant to be 
climbers. We do not yet know, but it is fun to bring home 
our souvenirs of travel as seeds. I shall probably never sit 
under the shade of the little oak tree the acorn of which 
was picked up four years ago in the beautiful grounds of 
Capo di Monte near Naples, but after passing its life in our 
greenhouse it was planted out in the Spring and last Winter 
had its first season out of doors where it did well and is 
now in a very thriving condition. 


Weston, Mass. —M. R. Case. 
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The 


Blue Poppy 
Meconopsis Baileyi 
HICH has been so finely 
shown at the English 
Flower Shows. It is a graceful 
plant, with downy pale green 
leaves, the brilliant Cambridge- 
blue pendent flowers, 4 inches 
across, being carried on stems 
about 2 feet high. Hardy Peren- 
nial thriving best in a shaded 
position. 
We have a limited quantity of 
these fine plants; 3-inch pots. 





Price—$1 each; 
$11 per dozen; 
$90 per 100 


Send today for 
your free copy 
of this new 
1980 catalog. 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 
(Check or money order) for which gteese 


send me . plants. 


If you want catalog check here [7] 
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Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1930 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 128 Milton, Del. 
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SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


VS Ce 


Seedé Bulb Spec talt sts 


de PARY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A Collection of 10 Choice 
Peonies for $20.00 


Alma, (Jap) Aureolin, (Jap) Elisa, 
Francis Willard, Francois Rosseau, James 
Kelway, Grace Loomis, Raoul Dessert, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Oherry Hill. 


12 Choice Varieties of 
Iris for $3.00 


Ambassadeur, Ballerine, Lady Bing, Mlle 

Schwartz, Prospero, Lord of June, Rhein 

oe. Rota, Shekinah, Opera, Knysna. 
seway. 


List on Request 


Herbert F. Chase, Fernlea Gardens 
92 Summer St. Andover, Mass. 


PEONIES and IRISES 


Of quality and price to suit the critical 
buyer. Price list on request, issued later. 
Your name and address secures your copy. 
Send it now. (Mention ‘‘Horticulture” ) 


E. M. BUECHLY 
Greenville Ohio 








PINK SIBERIAN IRIS 


Did you really see any iris at the Boston Show any 

prettier as a cut flower than the dainty pink Siber- 

ian Mrs. Rowe? 50c each, postpaid; 3 for $1.25. 

Or a more appealing than the handsome dark 
blue-purple Orientalis Emperor? Same price. 

2 each of above 2 iris, postpaid, for $1.50 

Please send for list of good varieties of many 
kinds, selected from 700 varieties grown at 


LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS 
West Mansfield, Mass. Mrs. E. L. Scheffy 


PEONY «=a IRI 


10 Marvelous Peonies. Assorted Poa oa 
White, Pink and Red. All Labeled. 
Catalog value $17.50 — Sale Price 


20 Beautiful Irises. Assorted tints, with 1 $2 
French $1 variety. Labeled. Sale price 
All P. P. Prepaid—Catalog on Request 


C. PF. Wassenberg Pecny & Iris Farms 
Van Wert, Ohio 
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Plant New 


IRISES NOW! 


Buy good iris varieties from 
specialists. Write for inter- 
esting descriptive catalog. 
The Longfield Iris Farm 
Iris Breeders and Growers 


Buffton Indiana 











DWARF IRIS — GLEE 


Uniform soft yellow, 1 ft. high. Blooms 
freely in May for three weeks. Lovely 
with Phlox Divaricata and other early 
perennials. Plant now for next year. 
50c each; $4.00 for 10 (postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE “423% 














GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient notebook for a gardener’s clip- 
pings and memoranda; 45 headings on 
loose leaves, 10% x8; attractive green 
cover. Price $2.00 postpaid. Send check 
to Garden Notes, Box 255, Short Hills, 
New Jersey. 

THE BEST GARDENERS KEEP 

NOTE BOOKS 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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The Cream of All IRISES 


The choicest of the proved old favorites. The most rugged of the newer large aristo- 
crats, recently describd as the “new race of Irises.” 


NO. 1—COLLECTION OF THE 
NEW ARISTOCRATS 





Rating 
90 Bruno: Top-notcher of the Iris 
world 
89 Ballerine: The most ‘popular light 
blue tone ... 1.00 
85 Frieda Mohr: The foogens and finest 
pink tone ... 5.00 
91 Morning Splendor: The finest and 
most popular American introduction 1.75 
87 Mildred Presby: Best white bi- 


$5.00 


color. Falls dark pansy violet 1.50 
83 ae Guillot: ~~ bluish 

pee 1.75 
85 Jubilee: Unique coloring. Soft yellow 


standards with creamy white falls 1.75 

Dr. Chas. H. Mayo: A remarkable 

pink tone. Rugged and free flowering 2.00 
83 Lady Byng: In 1923 sold for $50. 


Beautiful soft mauve 1.00 
84 Imperator: Large red tone. A great 
ae Are 3 
81 Taj Mahal: An exceptionally fine 
white ..... . 1.50 


GOLD IMPERIAL 


87 Gold Imperial: The best deep yellow 1.50 
= Mary Gibson: Soft rosy bronze blend ; err 
7 Apache: A new color in Iris. Copper red and crimson brown 2.50 


PRICE: $20.00 for 1 each of above 14; for 3 of each $50.00; for 6 of each $85.00 
NO. 2—COLLECTION OF OLD FAVORITES 

Ambassadeur: The most popular garden Iris in the world ...............0050000- $ .75 

Princess Beatrice: Large soft lavender of indescribable beauty ..............-..--. 1.00 


Lent A. Williamson: In 1922 rated by American Iris Society as best in the world .50 
Rhein Nixe: After 20 years still the finest of its type. A bi-color with white standard and 


I a gk Gad ee Urea Svs GMa Wie dd WES Bie F-+. CNW Re Owe wae -50 
eT URI I alos ook Bid eae lle oldie Rig Gusie ole gy giciels & «8x ~~. oe 
Mother of Pearl: Whose name tells the color of this tall, beautifully shaped flower 50 
Isolene: A stately prize winner through 26 years ............ -50 

—AND— 


Thirteen other high rating Irises, covering the whole range of color. Dream, pink; Lovely, lemon 
yellow and purple; Quaker Lady; Fairy; Dalila; La Neige; El Dorado; Iris King; 
Caprice; Oriflamme; Sherwin Wright; Juniata; and Dusky Maid. 
PRICE: $6 for 1 each of above—20 varieties, all =— and all labeled 
$16 for 3 of each; $25 for 6 of each 


NO. 3—COLLECTION OF ALL COLORS 
Fifty rhizomes without labels, in all the colors in which Irises grow. The cost would be at least 
$25 if purchased separately. Each collection contains one plant each of several varieties of the high- 
est rating Irises in the world, such as, Ambassadeur, and Lent A. Williamson. All varieties guaran- 
teed to be choice surplus stock from one of the finest private collection in America. 
P 


CE: $6.50 for 50 plants—$11.50 for 100 plants 


Figures in front, ratings of American Iris Society. 90—very fine; 85—-fine; 80 very good; 70— 
good. Some Irises not rated because only recently introduced. 
Circular No. 8 on request, including 70 other new varieties 


VIRGIL V. JOHNSON 


Box 10—Highbridge Station New York, N. Y. 


Member American Iris Society 
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‘The Summer Care of House Plants* 


Bee Summer care of house plants is as important as their 
care in Winter. A great many people take their plants out 
of the pots during the Summer and set them into the ground. 
It is doubtful whether there is anything to be gained from this 
practice. While they are in the ground their roots spread out 
so far that the ends must be cut off in order to get the plants 
in the pots again. This takes away the best part of the roots, 
the feeding part. Plants can absorb water from the soil only 
through the tiny root hairs that are on the ends of their small- 
est roots. If these root hairs are cut off, the plant must go 
hungry until it can make more root hairs. Repotting is always 
a shock to the plant, no matter how carefully it is done. If 
plants are left in the ground all Summer and then repotted 
just before they are taken into the house, the plants will suffer 
a setback that will take them weeks to recover from. The bet- 
ter plan is to keep them in pots all the year round. 

Other people let them remain in their pots but sink the pots 
into the ground up to the top. This may be satisfactory if 
the owner does not neglect to water them. You are apt to 
think that the rain will take care of the watering but it is not 
safe to trust to it. You must keep your eye on the plants just 
as you did when they were in the house. If you do sink the 
pots in the soil, it is wise to place a layer of coal ashes under 
them to keep out the earth worms and the pill bugs. 

House plants need to be sheltered from the hot sun during 
the Summer. I have seen tiny houses, or sheds, made of laths 
set an inch apart. This makes an ideal Summer home for house 
plants. It has only a roof and one wall which is placed on the 
side where the wind blows strongest. There are benches to set 
the plants upon. Sufficient sunshine and air can come in be- 








*From a Cornel! Rural School leaflet. 
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EXTRAORDINARY IRIS 
LANDSCAPING OFFER 


Without doubt, the two best irises for 
landscaping purposes are 
PALLIDA DALMATICA 

and QUEEN OF MAY 

The former is an extra tall lavender variety ; 

the latter is not quite so tall and is one of 
the sturdiest pink ones. The color combina- 
tion is charming and a combined planting 
of the two is “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 

UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 


One Dozen of each, (24 roots), postpaid 
for Two Dollars 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
CIRCLEVILLE OHIO 


Dr. B. R. BALES, Prop. 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


250 MODERN VARIETIES. 
Fully tested, highly rated, 
well grown. Select your 
favorites from descriptive 
catalog, with 


COMPLETE COLOR CLASSIFICATION 
Free on Request 
Surplus Clearance List Ready August lst 


GRAND VIEW IRIS GARDENS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Duke of York, Dream, Mother of 
Pearl, Glowing Embers 


50c Each—Over 70 Varieties 
Price List 


MRS. ADDIE A. NEWTON 
Scuthboro Massachusetts 











Fine New Seedling Peonies 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Frankie Curtis - Henry Vories 
Nancy Dolman - Lady Kate 


and others 


Address—JUDGE L. A. VORIES 
St. Joseph, Missouri 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
And a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 











Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 

plete and accurate information—how to succeed 

with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 

Holland Bulbs. NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 
The best at moderate prices 

The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 





RARE PEONIES 


Special Sale Rare Japanese Type; Best 
ink, Tamate-Boku, 9.4; Best white, Isani 
idui, 9.3; Best red, Puyajo, 9.2; Best 


pink-white, Alma, 8.5. All four No. 1, 3-5 
eye roots, $25. 00. Write for complete be 
gain list of all types. 
B. B. WRIGHT 
Beacon Road Peony Garden, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Member American Peony Society 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 








The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
FLORIST | 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 























VIOLA, SUTTON’S APRICOT 


The loveliest viola in existence 
$3.50 a dozen—$25 for 100 


AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J. 








TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














EXCELSIOR 
FLOWER SEED CLEANER 


Patent applied for 





Size, 9x54, x2% inches 


Contains three different copper mesh wire screens, 
which will make your own seed gathering a rea! 
Pleasure, and insure better plants acclimated to 
your soil, 
Mailed to any address on receipt of $5 
Money returned if not satisfactory 


T. S. Hargesheimer, Jr. 


Packard Building, 15th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOW Is the Time to Order IRIS 


Modesty prevents my telling you where to buy but I suggest that you 
send a trial order to the undersigned. I assure you that you will get 
GOOD VALUE and PROMPT, CAREFUL Service. 100 Iris—at 
least 27 choice named varieties but not labeled for $5.00. 13 named Iris 
worth $5.00 for $3.00. 13 extra choice, worth $8.00 for $5.00. Delphin- 
ium seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cts. Catalogue. 


GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











ZMA DECAY-PROOF LUMBER 
FOR 
Fencing, Gates, Walks, Pergolas,Trellises, Arbors and 
Other Garden Structures 


ZMA prevents decay and damage from ants and boring 
insects. It is injected under pressure to give deep and 
thorough penetration. 


Write us for prices on ZMA treated material for prompt 
shipment from our Nashua, N. H. yards. 


NEW ENGLAND WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


80 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
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New York, N. Y. 
e 






367 MADISON AVENUE 


Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











The NEW LARGE FLOWERED 
Hypericum polyphyllum 
An Aristocrat for the Rock Garden 

Low-growing 6 to §& inches high, 
spreading, upright feathery foliage with 
terminal blossoms of clear golden yellow 
of half-dollar size. Strong plants in 
2% -inch pots ready for planting at any 
time. 50 cents each or $4.50 for ten. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
HOLLISTON MASSACHUSETTS 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 











LARGE PALMS 


FOR SALE 
We have Latanias, Kentias, Phoenix 
and Chamaerops, ranging in height 


from 6 to 20 feet 


Mount Auburn Cemetery 
Cambridge Mass, 























Plant Iris in July 


EE, 65 2606004000009 $ .50 
ES 1.00 
Morning Splendor ............ 1.75 
Se .50 
Pee -75 
Susan Bliss ..... eh ils hc alcsanchh tint ahi .85 


Ask for catalog of other fine varieties 
GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 








Wherever there are gardens & 
there will be insects also. Gardens 
must be free from insects, if the 
plants are to flourish. 

Having taken the trouble to 
make a garden, don’t let insects 
despoil it. 

One dollar is all it will cost to keep an 
ordinary sized garden free from insects for a (| 
year or more. Larger gardens in proportion. 

Watch for Plant Lice or Aphids, which 
will appear early. The disagreeable Rose 
Bugs will arrive when the buds and flowers 
are formed. Japanese Beetles may eat your 

lants and lawn. Beetles eat Asters, Dah- 
lias, Cucumbers and other plants. Leaf 
Hoppers, Red Spiders, tiny insects, Cut 
Worms, Carerpillars, Squash Bugs, Mexi- 
can Bean Beetles, Harlequin Cabbage Bugs, 
Army Worms, Box Mites, Worms, Grubs, 
Ants and others may be troublesome. 

Insects spread plant diseases, causing ad- 
ditional annoyance. Away with them! 


ma RED ARROW 
INSECT SPRAY “ ; 


(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


Kills both chewing and sucking insects. (Rd 
Does not stain or burn the most delicate if 
foliage. Spreads evenly. Never clogs nozzle : 
of sprayer. Mixes readily in cold water. . 
Pleasant to use. 


SAFE—NON-POISONOUS. 
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Wéill not harm children, pets or operator. 
Hundreds are poisoned every year by the 
use of poisonous insecticides, through error 
or carelessness. No poisonous residue re- 4) 
mains on flowers, fruits or vegetables. 

RED ARROW is approved by fore- n 
most insect specialists and thousands of hs 
gardeners. } 

One-quarter Pint will make more than 
30 gallons of spray, as it dilutes with 1,000 
parts of water for most insects, price $1.00. 
This is sufficient for a whole season's use 
for ordinary gardens. It is cheap insurance 
against destructive insects. The actual cost 


7 


for finished spray is 2 to 3 cents a gallon. « 
Half-Pint makes more than 68 gals., price 
$1.75; Quart makes 275 gals., price $6.00; % 
Gallon makes 1,100 gals., finished spray, @ 
price $20. Trial size makes 8 gals., price 35 . 
cents. Mix only sufficient forimmediateuse. JAN 
RED ARROW is sold by seedsmen and W 
dealers in garden supplies. Delivered pre- S 
paid, if your dealer can- 
imine. it ae. 
— —— 2 (Zz 


——— FREE Write for 


2sla 


i RE ana | latest litera- 
DARR @ ture on insect control. > 
INSE 1 McCORMICK & CO. i 


* wet oe 


nc. 
SPRAY | 719 McCormick Bldg. 
sTaANED Sg | Baltimore, Md. 
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Don’t Let 
Bugs and Worms 


Destroy Your 
GARDEN 
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Late July Work 


K FEP the ground about newly planted trees and shrubs well- 


watered during dry Summer weather. Give the lawn a 
good soaking, if it shows signs of turning brown. 


Mulch the rose beds and perennial borders with leaf-mold or 
peat moss to prevent their drying out. 


Prune the rambler roses as soon as they have finished blooming, 
cutting back the old canes to the ground, but wait until next 
Spring to trim the climbers. 


Cut out old raspberry canes and burn them, when they are 
through bearing, to strengthen the new growth and keep dis- 
eases in check. 


Sow the seed of delphinium as soon as it is ripe, for bloom- 
ing plants of the ordinary varieties next Summer; but obtain 
divisions of a selected strain of plants from which to grow 
prize-winning spikes. (See page 337.) 


Bearded irises may be lifted and divided at any time in the 
next six weeks. 


Japanese irises need dividing every three or four years. Do 
this work soon after they have flowered, lifting the crowns 
carefully and separating them with a sharp knife. They should 
be set deeper than the bearded kinds and water withheld from 
them from now on. 


Sow the seed of columbines and perennial lupins. 


Make final sowings of annual lupins, Shirley poppies, and 
mignonette. 


Autumn crocuses should be ordered now for planting in early 
August. (See page 364, July 15, 1929 issue.) 


The tarnish plant bug that punctures the growing tips of 
asters in hot weather can be kept in check with a tobacco spray 
or by dusting with air-slaked lime. Spraying the seedlings with 
Bordeaux mixture on the under sides of the leaves will act as a 
preventive of rust. 


Spray nasturtiums, sweet peas and golden glow with a nico- 
tine preparation, to eradicate the aphis. 


Give tomato plants liberal side-dressings of sodium nitrate or 
ammonium sulphate, just as the plants begin to set fruit, for 
maximum yields; but be sure that these fertilizers do not come in 
contact with the vines. 


Rhubarb, sea-kale and asparagus should be given liberal ap- 
plications of fertilizer and cultivated to obtain strong roots 
which will yield a good crop next Spring. 


Sow late cabbage, cauliflower, Brussel sprouts, beets, kohlrabi, 
and turnips, in the vegetable garden; the last may be planted 
where early potatoes have been dug. Endive, lettuce, kale and 
spinach may be sown through early August. 

This is a good time to set out clumps of Virginia cowslip, 
Mertensta virginica. 


The best way to obtain Winter blooming geraniums is to 
start slips or cuttings in early Summer, and to grow the plants 
in pots, shifting them into larger pots as they develop. 

















Garden Books for Summer Reading 


Benson, A. E. History of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
1929. $3.00. 

Burgess, T. W. The Burgess flower book for children. 1923. $3.00. 

Correvon, H. Rock gardens and alpine plants; ed. by Leonard 


Barron. 1930. $6.00. 

Durand, H. Field book of common ferns. 1928. $2.50. 

Fabre, J. H. Wonderbook of plant life; trans. by Bernard Miall. 
1925. $5.00. 

Fairchild, D. Exploring for plants. 1930. $5.00. 


Hough, R. B. Handbook of the trees of the northern states and 


Canada east of the Rocky Mountains. 1907. 
$8.00. 

Lamplugh, A. Flower and vase. 1929. $1.75. 

Maeterlinck, M. Life of the bee; trans. by Alfred Sutro. 1926. 


$2.00. 
Mathews, F. S. Field book of American wild flowers. 1927. $3.50. 
Wilson, E. H. Aristocrats of the trees. 1930. $15.00. 
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300 Massachusetts Avenue Bosten, Mass. 




















1930 


QUALITY BULBS 


JuLy 15, 


Prices Much Lower 
This Year 


Our 1930 Bulb Catalog 
of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, and many other 
Miscellaneous Bulbs, will 
be sent free on applica- 
tion. We deliver free to 
all points in the U. S. A. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 
Flower-Bulb Specialists 
HEILOO HOLLAND 











Ready Now 


Come and get them, they 
are not expensive 


Dwarf, Intermediate, Standard 
Siberian and Japanese Irises 
Old-fashioned Clove Pinks 
Scotch Sea Daisies 
Small Evergreen Trees 


“SUNNY MEDE” GARDENS 
Walpole Street Sharon, Mass. 
20 miles from Boston — Select your plants 

Visitors Welcomed 














RAREST ALPINE SEEDS — 2000 vars. 


Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the largest col- 
lections in Britain, collected from the mountains 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty free. 
Sample collection containing 15 distinct vars. 
$1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 100 vars. $7.00. Guar- 
anteed really good collections. Also 10 vars. of 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, 
Iris, Liliums, Papavers, Pentstemons, Primulas, 
Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, 
$1.25. Remit International Money Order. 


Rev. J. T. Anderson, F.BR.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 








Tree Peonies 


The Aristocrat of Hardy Plants 
Plant in September — Write for List 


Farr Nursery Co. 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Pa. 





The Rare IRIS WILSONI 


Healthy, Flowering Stock 
Raised from Seed 
$7.50 each 


White and Johnson Company 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
Send for Catalogue 


Landscape Designers 








NEW ENGLAND’S 


COLDEST 
NURSERY 


Can Ship Now 


Rock Garden 
Plants 


100 varieties @ 25c each 
3 alike, 60c 


Iris and Peonies will soon be ready 
Send for our 1930 catalog 


Mitchell Farm Nurseries 
BARRE BOX H VERMONT 














